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TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART.' 

By the REV. EDWARD L. CU.TTS, B.A. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Renaissance Paintings and Sculptures. 




E have already, in the last paper, entered upon 
that great period of mediaeval Art which began 
with Giotto and culminated in Raphael ; a 
period during which the power of noble con- 
ception of a subject, and the power of adequate 
artistic expression, were combined to a degree 
never before or since attained. But it was the 
long line of Art traditions which led up to this period. Giotto 
and his followers were the heirs of all the ages of Christian 
Art ; their minds were fed upon its legends, and their taste 
trained in its forms ; the traditions of mediaeval Art were the 
basis of their originality and inventiveness ; while the technical 
skill which they attained enabled them to give adequate expres- 
sion to the mediaeval conceptions. It is curious to see, in many 
of the pictures, how the traditional portion of it and the later 
additions can be separated, and what a manifest superiority 
there sometimes exists of the one over the other. 

In the present paper, which is the last of this series, we con- 
tinue our illustrations of this period of Art. We shall see how the 
Art gradually prevails over the religious idea ; how the painter 
begins to think more about introducing picturesque episodes in his 
picture than about representing the great subject of the picture 
to the spectator's mind; how gradually he cares more and more 
about drawing, perspective, composition, gorgeous colour, than 
about anything else ; until at last it is not Art which does its 
best to represent a Gospel story to the soul, but the Gospel 
story which is made the occasion for a display of artistic skill 
to the senses. But even to the last we shall find the influence of 
the ancient traditions largely modifying the artist's conceptions 
of his subject, and many passages which seem at first sight 
original, are only novel modes of using some suggestion of 
ancient legend or design. 

A Book of Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary of early fifteenth 
century date, in the British Museum (Addl. 16997, ^ 68), supplies 
our first illustration (Fig. 1). Under a rude shed the Virgin is seated 




Fig. 1.— From a Book of Hours {Addl. MS. 1 6997, /. 68): Fifteenth 
Century. 

— on the left of the picture— with the Child on her lap. Joseph's 
head is just seen behind. The elder king, in royal mantle with 
ermine cape, his crown placed on the ground beside him, kneels 
on one knee, and offers his gold coins in a covered vessel, which 
the Infant takes hold of in an infant-like manner. The second 

"* Concluded from page 8. 



king has his hand raised to his crown, as if about to take it off 
preparatory to presenting his frankincense, in a vessel like a 
pyx or ciborum. The third king is habited in a long red gown, 
with ermine-bordered sleeves, and looks very much like the 
portraits of Henry V. The ox and ass are seen over the coarse 
wattled enclosure of the shed. In the background is a land- 
scape of hills and trees, with a city in the purple distance. The 




Fig. 2.— From a Book of Hours (Harl. MS. 2971, /. 65) : Fifteenth 
Century. 

Epiphany star sheds long golden rays towards the Holy Child. 
It is a beautiful miniature, delicately drawn and charmingly 
coloured. 

We point out a few other examples in the illuminated MSS. in 
the British Museum, in the hope of inducing Englishmen to 
visit and enjoy these treasures of ancient Art, so accessible and 
yet so little known. We direct attention to a Book of Hours 
(Addl. 1 941 6) of about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
visitor's attention will be arrested first by the pretty-enamelled 
clasp of the volume. At f. 620 he will find the miniature of our 
subject. Here also the Blessed Virgin Mary, placed under a 
shed with wattled sides, is sitting up in bed, on the left. The 
Child stands on the bed, with one hand blessing, the other 
accepting the gold. Joseph sits beside, an old man with a staff. 
The foremost king is an elderly man in red robe with ermine 
cape ; he oifers a covered cup containing gold coins : the other 
kings stand behind, crowned, holding cups in their hands. The 
one nearest the spectator, in short green gown with red hose, looks, 
it must be confessed, very little like the Eastern king of the date 
of the Christian era. The heads of two horses, and part of an 
attendant, are seen over the shoulder of a hill in the background. 

The Book of Hours, 2884, is of a few years later date than 
the preceding, and ruder in its. execution. In its version of our 
subject (f. 780) the Virgin is seated on a cushion placed in the 
green field, with no sheltering shed or canopy. The Child sits 
in her lap, in the same attitude as in the last picture. The elder 
king is kneeling, the others stand behind. A rude indication of 
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rocky landscape, with a town on a hill, forms the background. 
In the Book of Hours (Had. 2971) of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century (f. 65), the elder king kneels and offers his gold 
in a square casket, which the Child accepts with one hand, 
blessing with the other (Fig. 2). The other two, as usual, stand 
behind, one with his hand to his crown. Joseph and the ox and 
ass are not represented in the picture. The Virgin sits on the 
left, apparently on the side of a bed, gorgeously covered and 
canopied with red, powdered with stars, contrasting with the rude 
shed, with coarse wattled sides, under which it is placed. The 
floor is paved in small squares of two shades of green. A land- 
scape is rudely indicated as a background. 

Our next illustration is taken from the late fifteenth-century 
MS. Book of Hours, Egerton 2125 f., 182 v. (Fig. 3). It con- 
tains miniatures more beautifully executed than any of those 
which we have hitherto quoted. The Virgin is seated on the 
right, under a half-ruinous shed, with broken brick walls and 
torn thatch, the Child reclines on her lap. The elder king, 
with a face full of character, is reverently kissing the Child's 
foot, who playfully puts his little hand on the old man's head in 




Fig. 3. — From a Book of Hours {MS. Egerton 2125) : Fifteenth Century. 

blessing. The second king, with his crowned hat doffed, kneels, 
waiting his turn to pay his homage ; he is a young man, with 
full hair and beard, contrasting admirably with the fine old 
man's head with its few grey hairs. The third king stands 
with his hat in one hand and his offering in the other. He is 
an African in feature and complexion. This is the form which 
the legend finally assumed. We have seen that the Magi were 
very early assumed to be three in number ; then they were taken 
. to have been kings, and connected with their royalty was the 
idea that they came from different countries of the East ; next 
they are made to represent the three ages of man — youth, man- 
hood, and age ; lastly, they are made to represent the three 
quarters of the known world, Asia, Europe, and Africa, thus 
more completely to satisfy the idea of their representative cha- 
racter as the firstfruits of all mankind.* Behind the third king 



* Our object does not require that we should carry the matter further, but we may 
state in a note that the mind of man had not yet exhausted its fancy on the subject. 
Some of the latest miracle-plays began to open quite a new vein of meaning, theolo- 
gical and philosophical. One legend makes the infant Saviour give the Magi gifts 
in return ; for their gold, charity and spiritual riches ; for their incense, faith ; and 



is another person, probably an attendant. The ass and ox are 
seen within the shed. In the background is a city and a land- 
scape, and a caravan of horses and camels indicates the journey 
of the Magi. 

A picture by Domenico Ghirlandajo (1449-98) represents a 
ruined palace in the middle of the picture, with a shed erected 
within the ruins. The horses of the kings and their train are 
stabled in the shed, and an ox and ass are lying down in it. 
In front the Virgin is seated on an architectural fragment, with 
her full front to the spectator. A different order is observed in 
the approach of the kings. It is the king of middle age who is 
worshipping; the youthful king, with a beautiful face, kneels 
behind him, a negro page taking off his crown ; the aged king 
stands third, waiting for his turn. Attendants and guards are 
grouped about, with minor incidents, making up a fine picture, 
but open to the criticism that it is one of those of which we have 
spoken as possessing more artistic merit than religious feeling. 

A picture by Filippino Lippi (A.D. 1460 — 1505), in the Florence 
Gallery (engraved by Ranalli), somewhat resembles in its general 
design one by Fra Angelico {See previous chapter). Instead of 
the stone building in the middle of the picture, we have an 
indication of a shed with torn thatched roof, under which the 
Virgin is seated. Joseph stands behind the Virgin. The first 
king kneels in front, as in Fra Angelico, and is about to kiss 
the Child's feet, and the two other kings stand right and left. 
Numerous attendants, grouped with skill, and with a good deal 
of minor incident among them, fill the picture ; the journey of 
the kings is indicated in the background. It is doubtless a fine 
picture, but it is noticeable that we have reached times when 
the great object of the artist was rather to display his art than 
to tell his story ; and, as a consequence, while we find much merit 
in the picture as a work of Art, its religious feeling is far inferior 
to that of earlier and ruder compositions. 

One of the grand series of fresco paintings which adorn the 
cloister walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, represents the subject 
painted by Benozzo Gozoli (whose latest works are c. 1480). The 
picture is a very fine one (Fig. 4). On the right is the grotto of 
Bethlehem — which has appeared in our series in the Greek Men- 
ology of the eleventh century, and in the Pisa pulpit panel — and 
it is combined with the rude thatched shed which is usual in the 
paintings of this date, the shed being made to form a kind of lofty 
porch in front of the cave. The Virgin is seated on the extreme 
right of the picture, a dignified and beautiful figure ; the Child, 
seated on her lap, holds, with his left hand resting on his knee, 
the vase which the first king has presented, and extends towards 
him the right hand in benediction. The first king, a dignified 
man of mature age, with long beard, and hair falling in ringlets, 
kneels on both knees, with his hands together in the attitude of 
adoration : his crown lies on the ground beside him. Behind him 
stands Joseph leaning on his staff. In the background of the 
grotto are the ox and ass, and a group of angels adoring. Other 
angels appear in the air above the grotto, and the Star above 
them. This panel of the picture, framed off from the rest by a 
tall poplar tree, forms a beautiful group. The second king 
kneels on one knee behind the first, still wearing his crown, and 
holding the covered cup which contains his present. The third 
king stands waiting his turn. The second king is middle aged, 
and the third youthful, but with nothing to indicate an Ethiopian 
origin. Behind the third king is a long train of horsemen, 
stretching far back into a defile of the mountainous background. 
A picturesque incident in the composition is that a page kneels 
and unfastens the spurs of the third king. The design is very 
dignified and beautiful, as represented in the fine engraving of 
Lasinio's grand work, " Pitture a fresco del Campo Santo di 
Pisa, da Carlo Lasinio." Firenze, 1812. 

In the Florence gallery (126 1) is a long picture by Signorelli 
(A.D. 1 441— 1524), in which the thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
grouping is well preserved (Fig. 5). The Blessed Virgin sits on the 
right, at the entrance to the thatched shed of the simplest con- 



fer their myrrh, truth and meekness. A French play makes the three kings the 
representatives of certain philosophical virtues, the aged king of Philosophy, the 
second of Tribulation, and the youth of Inspiration. 
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struction, within which are an ox and ass. She holds the naked 
infant between her knees (as in Giotto's picture) for the first king 
to adore. The Infant is younger, and its attitude more infantine, 
than in any other picture of the whole series. The first king 
kneels before the Child, not offering, nor kissing its foot. Joseph 




Fig. 4. — Fresco from the Campo Santo, Pisa. 



. appears at the back of this group ; the third king stands behind 
the first, and the second king stands at the back of the group, . 
both holding their presents covered — a very charming group. 
The attendants on the left form a distinct group, with an interval 
between the two groups. The whole is a very simple and 
charming reproduction of the traditional elements and grouping ; 
a few trees are indicated in the background. 

A picture by Antonio Razzi (1477 — 1549), in the Sienna Gallery, 
has on the left a broken arch, and a rude shed with torn thatch, 
in front of which the Virgin is seated. She holds the naked 
Infant on her knee with one hand, and the first present (a small 
cup) in the other. Joseph stands behind with his staff. The 
first king kneels, and holding the Infant's foot, kisses it ; his 
crowned turban is on the ground beside him. The second king 
is in the background of the group. The third king, a beautiful 
youth, comes with an attitude of rapid motion, which reminds 
us of the earliest representations. These principal personages 
fill up the front of the lofty picture ; behind them is a crowd of 




Fig. 5. — From a Pai7tting by Signorelli. 

attendants with horses and camels, and a landscape back- 
ground. 

In the subject as treated by Raphael (c. 15 10), in the " Lodges" 
of the Vatican, the traditional conception is almost gone. The 
Virgin still sits on the left, in front of a mass of architectural 
ruin, and Joseph stands behind, looking at the first king's present, 
a covered jar. . The three kings, with some attendants, all 
in the conventional Renaissance costume, are kneeling in a 



group, and the kings are distinguished only by their presents. 
The three ages are still observed. Attendants on horseback are 
behind, and also stretch over the group in the foreground. 

The Dresden gallery has a beautiful picture of the subject by 
Francia, which has lately been engraved by Arnold, of Dresden. 
The Virgin is seated on the steps of a ruined 
building ; behind are two shepherds, with the ox 
and ass. The third king is a negro. Attendants, 
camels, and horses, fill up the picture, which has 
a landscape background. 

In one of Lucca della Robbia's fine terra-cotta 
works in the South Kensington Museum, the Virgin 
is seated on the right of the picture ; the Child 
stands on her knee, holding fast by the Virgin 
with the left hand with a very natural infantine 
grasp, and extending the other in Divine bene- 
diction. The first king, an aged man, kneels and 
adores ; Joseph, standing behind the Virgin's chair, 
and nimbed like the Virgin and the Child, holds 
the cup which this king has presented. The 
second king, a middle-aged man in a turban, 
and the third king, who is represented as quite 
youthful, stand holding the covered ciboria con- 
taining their gifts. Attendants are shown at the 
sides, and a landscape with trees forms the back- 
ground. In the distance is represented, after the 
fashion of the art of this period, the earlier scene 
of the history, the kings and their attendants on 
horseback journeying towards Bethlehem. 

The famous triptych in the Hospital of St. 
John at Bruges, painted by Memling, A.D. 1479, 
and well known by the Arundel Society's publica- 
tion of it, places the Virgin in the middle of 
the picture ; the Child sits on her lap, and the first king, an 
aged man with a very naturalistic countenance, kneeling, kisses 
the Child's foot. A man stands behind, holding the ciborium 
which the king has presented. A comparison with other pic- 
tures of this time, e.g. with the terra-cotta just described, 
enables us to say without doubt that this man is intended, to 
represent Joseph. The second king, clothed in scarlet, with an 
ermine cape, kneels on the left, holding an embossed cylindrical 
gold vessel. The third king, a negro, enters on the right. 
Attendants are seen through the doors and windows, and on 
the right, at a window, kneels the donor of the picture. 

In Paolo Veronese's great picture (1528—88), in the National 
Gallery, the background is a fragment of a grand building with 
fluted columns and Corinthian capitals, in place of the thatched 
shed is a drapery extended on a rude frame. The Virgin sits 
on the right, and holds the naked Infant on her lap. Joseph 
stands behind, lifting the veil to disclose the Divine Infant. 
The ox and ass are introduced. The first king, aged, with 
white flowing beard and ample ermine-lined draperies kneels 
with folded hands and kisses the Infant's foot; an attendant 
removes his crown. The second king, middle aged, kneels on 
one knee behind him, bareheaded, and a page holds his crown ; 
behind him stands the turbaned Moor, taking his present from 
the hands of a messenger. Helmeted guards, horses and 
camels, instead of filling the greater part of the canvas, are 
only indicated by heads, which fill in the design. It is a very 
fine modern rendering of the subject. There are several other 
pictures of the subject by Veronese, in which he has still further 
departed from the traditional grouping. 

In a picture by Baldassare Peruzzi, in the " Stafford Gallery" 
(vol. L, 3), there is an architectural composition in the middle 
of the picture, in front of which sits the Virgin, full face. The 
first king adores, approaching from the left of the picture. The 
other kings stand, one on the left, and the other on the right ; 
second king's crown lifted from his head by attendant; third 
takes present from another attendant. The journey of the kings 
is indicated in the background. 

A pax, attributed to Maso Finguerra, preserved at Florence 
(fifteenth century), presents for the first time an entirely novel 
conception of the subject. It breaks up the traditional grouping 
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of the kings, and brings each upon the stage separately, with 
his special group of attendants. The cut is one of the illustra- 
tions of De la Croix's " Military and Religious Life in the Middle 
Ages," of which an English translation was published somewhat 
recently by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

A picture by Salomon Koninck (engraved in the " Musee 
Napoleon/' vol. vii.) adopts the idea of the separation of the kings 
into three groups. The scene (Fig. 6) is laid in the interior of the 
ruined building we have so often seen in the background : the 
shed is on the left, with the ox and ass in it ; the Virgin is seated 
outside. Joseph stands behind her. The first king is in the 
act of presenting his vase, and a page holds his train. The 
second king is the principal figure of another group at a little 
distance : a page bears his train, and an attendant gives him 



the present. Farther off the third king enters the building 
through one of its open arches ; an umbrella is borne over his 
head, and he is surrounded by his attendants. The interior of 
the building is filled by these various groups, and it is an 
interesting and meritorious design. 

Picture by Guido Reni (1575— 1642) in the " Hermitage Gallery." 
Column of building and shed indicated. Virgin seated on right ; 
aged king kneels with extended hands, and adores ; second 
king stands in background, and the young negro a little farther 
back still ; a page holds the first king's crown, and a negro 
hands the third king's. present. The principal figures nearly fill 
the canvas. In the style of Paolo Veronese's great picture. 

In the gallery at Madrid is a Velasquez (1599— 1660), in which 
the subject is almost entirely modernised. The ruined building 




Fig. 6. — From a painting by Salomoii Koninck. 



has become a plain massive wall and arch, through which a 
landscape is seen. The Virgin is seated with her foot on a 
prostrate column, a little to the right of the middle of the picture, 
almost full face, and Joseph is introduced a little behind on the 
n ght. The kings are a group of three men of modern physiog- 
nomy and costume (they may very likely be portraits) ; one is a 
negro. The fourteenth-century grouping is followed, the negro 
standing in the background : there is only one attendant. The 
feeling is grave and solemn, but too modern to convey the history. 
A Rubens in the "Madrid Gallery" gives two great fluted 
columns on the left as the representative of the ruined building and 
a wooden roof carried on brackets, and with torn thatch represents 
the mediaeval shed. Here, for the first time, the Blessed Virgin 
is not seated, but stands, supporting the naked Infant, who is 



placed on folded drapery on a stone bench. The middle-aged 
king is offering gold in a covered cup ; the aged king stands 
behind him ; the turbaned Moor stands in the back part of the 
group. One of the earlier incidents is introduced, a page 
taking off the aged king's hat. On the draperies of the kings 
Rubens has bestowed his accustomed richness of brocades, and 
turbans, and feathers, and gold. The picture is filled up with 
attendants. Two in the foreground, half-naked, are laying 
down one a great sack, the other an ironbound coffer ; two 
others are lowering a great pack from a camel's back; they 
contain, we may suppose, the bulk of the presents, of which the 
kings present only a representative portion. Horses, men, and 
camels, in picturesque confusion, fill up the canvas. Two child- 
angels float overhead. The whole scene is by night, and is 
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lighted up with torches and cressets (vol. ii. " Madrid Gallery," 
pi. 86). 

An ' Epiphany/ by Albert Durer, in the " Florence Gallery" 
(engraved by Ranalli), has much originality in the treatment of the 
traditional elements of the subject. The background is formed 
by the dilapidated walls and arches of an extensive building ; a 
shed of planks is reared against one of these walls ; on the left of 
the picture is the stable of the inn, the ox and ass are in it. 
The Virgin sits in front of it, holding the Child in her lap. One 
king kneels, holding a casket ; the Child is grasping the lid of 
it with a gesture childlike, but wanting in the dignity of the 
earlier tradition; the king, too, is rather looking with interest 
at the Child than adoring. The Virgin's matronly figure and 
face are pleasing, but lack dignity and religious feeling. The 
second king, with the long hair and beard characteristic of 
Melchior, holds a large, handsome vase ; he looks at the 
third king, a negro who stands a little on the right. The 
attendants are indicated in the background, at the gate, and 
in the street of the city. The picture is dated 1504. 

Poussin has a picture (engraved in the " Illustrations of the 
Bible," 4to, London, 1840). In the background is a ruined 
building, which has been temporarily fitted with planked roof 
and door for a stable. On the left sits the Virgin, with Joseph 
standing behind her chair with his staff; she holds the naked 
Infant on her lap. The kings, with attendants, form a kneel- 
ing group, one a young negro, not distinguished by costume ; 



another group of attendants on horseback is represented in the 
background. 

Thus we have pursued our subject over a very wide range — 
from the second century to the sixteenth — from Persia to Spain, 
and from Nubia to Northumbria, and yet we have by no means 
exhausted it ; we have been obliged to compress much in the 
space we have travelled over, and we have left whole regions yet 
untrodden. We have abstained from touching upon the popular 
superstitions connected with the Magi, or upon the social customs 
connected with the Feast of the Epiphany, each of which would 
open up another wide field of research. If the reader desires to 
pursue the subject further, we commend him to a work entitled 
" Primitise Gentium, sive Historia et Encomium SS. Trium Regum 
Majorum Evangelicorum," by R. P. Herman Crombach, Cologne, 
1654, in three volumes folio, in which the reverend father begins 
the subject before the creation of the world, when the Divine 
predestination first elected these three Magi to be the first fruits 
of the Gentiles, and carries on the subject down to his own day. 
And when the reader has digested Crombach, he may accom- 
pany the Magi on their supposed travels far and wide with 
Schulting in his " Bibliotheca Ecclesiast." (ii., 181); and may 
specially consult Tablouski (Opp. ii., 265) as to their doings in 
the Moluccas. And, finally, he may search the European 
libraries, and galleries, and Art museums, and Continental 
churches, and add indefinitely to the illustrations of the subject, 
which we have been able within our brief limits to adduce. 
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WO of the colossal statues designed for the Qua- 
driftorticus of the cemetery of Campo Verano 
are still in the studio of the sculptor, Prof. Fabi- 
Altini, who has nearly completed them. They 
are 'Meditation' and 'Prayer,' and fill, with 
their lofty height and size, the high-walled atelier 
formerly occupied by St. Gaudeus, and where, 
when I had last entered it, stood his vivid representation of 
' Hiawatha.' The ideal Indian was a fitting subject for an Ame- 
rican sculptor, and suggested a range of ideas widely differing from 
those inspired by the allegorical figures that have taken its place. 

' Meditation ' is grand in her embodiment of intense, solemn 
thoughtfulness ; while 'Prayer,' with her supplicating but restful 
attitude, and eyes turned in search of God, symbolises the disposi- 
tion of mind that alone can give a reasonableness and suggestion 
of comfort to the despairing mourner. 

In the adjoining studio of Prof. Fabi-Altini, the marble-cutters 
are at work upon a figure lovely enough to be the representative 
water-nymph of the famous Sorrento shore. It is Galatea, and 
she is resting upon a rock, in a graceful, sitting attitude, holding in 
one hand above her head the drapery which falls thence in widen- 
ing folds over her back and the rock, leaving the rest of the figure 
almost entirely revealed. Sea-emblems adorn her head and the 
base of the rock. A certain aristocracy of expression, blended 
with grace of figure, shows her deity origin and Venus-like attri- 
butes. It is not only thus a beautifully-proportioned female figure, 
but it is a Galatea, and in contemplating it we cannot but reflect 
upon the lasting hold obtained over all succeeding ages by the 
poetical fables of antiquity. 

A permanent Art-exhibition, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Art Association, has been established. In its first phase, 
before the changing of the works exhibited, which will occur in 
proportion to their purchase and removal, while there are no very 
large and striking paintings, there are some of a high order. The 
first room is devoted to water-colours, the next two to oil-paint- 
ings, and the last two to sculpture, majolica, and other objects of 
Art-industry. 

Most prominent among the water-colours is, perhaps, ' A Scene 
on the Grand Canal of Venice,' by Cipriani, where a lady in a rich 
though closed gondola is extending her hand from the window to 
bestow alms upon a poor man in an adjoining gondola. The 



water, distant edifices, sky, and bright light, of this finished paint- 
ing, make it a very pleasing one. ' A Street in Rocca di Papa,' by 
Franz Roesler, is admirably rendered, as well as a similar subject 
by Simone, where a daring sunbeam penetrates and crosses a nar- 
row 7 , obscure via in the village of Ferentino. Another representa- 
tion of Italian architecture is by Carlandi. In his usual style a 
simple ruin is given, sombre and impressive with feeling. 

An oil-painting, by Tusquets, of a ' Village Kitchen,' with the mo- 
ther, little daughter, baby, utensils, and accessories, is characteristi- 
cally represented ; the tone of the room, an appropriate, rich brown, 
is marred by the inaccuracy of the floor-lines, giving, by its exces- 
sive slope to the foreground, a falling effect to the central object, 
the baby in its cradle. The same depth of colouring, with more 
correct perspective, is seen in another work by this artist, entitled 
the ' Street-Sweepings of the Via Toledo ' (Naples). A motley 
pile, indeed, of thrown-away objects have these poor, Neapolitan 
rag-collectors obtained and brought together in the squalid room 
of their obscure dwelling ! 

Quite in contrast is Scifoni's 'Vestal,' a radiant beauty in bril- 
liant, Roman folds of drapery, seated, meditating, doubtless, since 
the Latin words are cut below,* that it is sweet to die unless one is 
wed in happy nuptials. In this painting all is fresh and bright, as 
if the marble, pillared temple, the vestal herself, and her garments, 
were all quite new. Scifoni, although this painting will doubtless 
please many and readily find a purchaser, has made a greater suc- 
cess in another work in the exhibition, an imitation of a Roman 
mosaic-painting. It is simply the full face and bust o( a sweet 
young girl, but, in^ endeavouring to repeat exactly the old-time tints 
of an ancient mosaic, he has obtained soft, true colours. 

Vannutelli has sent a few of his smaller works ; as usual, the 
objects and figures stand out from the canvas with the force of 
reality. 

Sciuti is represented by his ' Preparations for a Festival,' in an 
ancient temple, effective with colour and the costumes of that 
epoch, as also with the grand, columnar architecture of the inte- 
rior of such an edifice. Sciuti has closely studied Roman and 
Greek customs, and has received many prizes for his paintings, 
usually of similar subjects. 

Another representation of antiquity gives us a street in Pompeii, 

* " Felices mij/tce mortar nisi nubere dtdce est." 



